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INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC DEPARTMENT 

ORCHESTRA-BAND DATA 

Furnished by Supervisors Doing Notable Work in Orchestra-Band Sub- 
jects and Compiled by 
Mrs. J. Abbie Clarke Hogan, Junction City, Kansas. 



We have in the United States today 
thousands of school orchestras, some 
of them of superior excellence, with 
a membership as high as 70 in a num- 
ber of instances. 

America at present is spending an- 
nually between $800,000,000 and 
$900,000,000 on music, musical educa- 
tion and musical industries — an in- 
crease of fifty per cent in seven years, 
in spite of the war. This sum exceeds 
that spent by all Europe for the same 
purpose, Mr. John C. Freund, editor 
of "Musical America," tells me over 
his signature. 

There are opproximately 25,000 
motion picture houses in the coun- 
try employing from a single piano to 
symphony orchestras of from 30 to 
70 members, with fine pipe organs in 
connection. In addition, there are 
some thousands of theatre orchestras 
composed of from three to 30 mem- 
bers. 

A surprisingly large percentage of 
the members of our Symphony Or- 
chestras — the New York, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, Detroit, Boston, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, etc. — are of foreign birth and 
training — are from countries where 
Highter Standards of Technical Re- 
quirements are Demanded. The sal- 
aries of these players last year, in 
many instances, ranged from a mini- 
mum wage of $53 and $86 weekly up- 
wards, while the solo or first chair 
players received even higher salaries, 
said to be several hundred dollars 
weekly in some instances. 

Added to this nation-wide demand 
for musicians, there is an equally 
strong demand on the part of parents 
and pupils for a higher musical train- 



ing not covered by the old established 
courses. 

What are our public schools doing 
about it? Are our educators rising to 
the occasion and allowing credit for 
Orchestra-Band work as they have 
done in other lines of vocational train- 
ing? Or is the prospective musician 
forced to leave school with insufficient 
credits, if he is to spend sufficient time 
on his musical practice to perfect him- 
self on his chosen instrument in order 
to compete with the higher standards 
of technical requirements of the 
schools of Europe? 

To get some authoritative data re- 
garding their work, I sent out ques- 
tionnaires to a list of schools doing 
outstanding work with Orchestras 
and Bands. This list was furnished 
me by an eastern publisher. A flood 
of wonderfully helpful letters was re- 
ceived in answer to those question- 
naires. 

They contained so much valuable 
information that it is regretted there 
is not room to publish it all. How- 
ever, upon the request of numerous 
supervisors, as much data as space 
permits is given below for the benefit 
of the field at large. 

From the replies I gleaned these 
general facts : 

(1) Full credit is allowed for or- 
chestra-band work in Junior and Sen- 
ior High Schols in many instances ; 
also for outside private lessons if tak- 
en under an accredited teacher. The 
vocational aspect of applied music is 
recognized by many; in some schools, 
orchestra-band study being recognized 
as a solid subject. 

(2) The salaries paid supervisors 
are generally from $1,900 to $3,200. 
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Some supervisors also conduct mun- 
icipal bands and orchestras. The 
larger cities spend as much as $10,500 
on music, musical instruments and 
musical instruction yearly. 

(3) The number of pupils enrolled 
in orchestra-band work ranges from 
20 to 210 in the smaller towns and 
from 486 to 3,142 in our larger cities. 

(4) The time devoted to study var- 
ies from one hour a week to the pro- 
portion of at least one-fourth the 
total of hours. It may be taken by 
any pupil. 

(5) Ages of pupils taking the or- 
chestra work average from 9 to 20 
years. 

(6) The majority have orchestra- 
band practice during school hours. 

The following specific information 
regarding individual schools is com- 
piled from a few of the responses to 
my questionnaire, presented in the 
order in which they were received : 

In the high schools of Greater New 
York there are 33 orchestras, in 
which more than 1,500 children per- 
form. In the elementary schools there 
are 27 real orchestras, the rest being 
termed under what might be called 
instrumental ensembles. George H. 
Gartlan, director of music in the pub- 
lic schools of New York City, who 
supplies this information, writes that 
the students were invited to a concert 
by Walter Damrosch and the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, which 
played the same program the children 
were then studying. It was generally 
conceded that no finer type of model 
lesson could have been given. 

The Pittsburgh, Pa., schools boast 
one of the largest number of orches- 
tra-band and music students of any 
city in this country. Five hundred 
are enrolled in high school orchestras 
and bands and about 300 in the ele- 
mentary schools. In addition, in class 
instruction in instrumental technique 
(as distinguished from ensemble prac- 
tice) the numbers are as follows: 



Violin, 2,000; cornet, 100; clarinet, 
15; saxaphone, 12; drums, 25. Class 
instruction in violin and piano are 
also given in two junior high schools. 
The cost of this instruction exceeds 
$10,500 annually. The vocational 
aspect of music study is recognized by 
the superintendent of schools and 
board of education. 

Six stages of development function 
through the school system and com- 
munity of Lincoln, Neb., as described 
by Charles B. Righter, jr., the direc- 
tor of instrumental music. They are : 
1 — instrumental classes in grade 
schools. Violin and piano beginning 
with the fourth grade and costing the 
pupil a small sum. Other orchestral 
instruments, beginning with the fifth 
grade, are free to the pupil. 2 — Grade 
building orchestras with the require- 
ments for admission very low. 3 — 
Junior orchestra and band. 4 — Pre- 
paratory orchestra and preparatory 
band. Beginning instrumental organ- 
izations in the high school. 5 — First 
orchestra and first band. Membership 
based on try-outs and only best play- 
ers admitted. Instrumentation chos- 
en for proper balance regardless of 
the number of available players. 6 — 
Community orchestra, commercial 
music, etc. A total of 634 orchestra 
and band pupils are enrolled in the 
schools. 

Mary E. Ireland, in charge of music 
work in the grade schools of Sacra- 
mento, Calif., has 486 pupils enrolled 
in her free classes in all orchestral 
instruments. The classes are small — 
from 3 to 8 children — and come from 
the third to eighth grades. 

Miss Ellen Hughes, director of 
high school music at Sacramento, 
Calif., requires home practice of her 
125 orchetra-band pupils. Four 40- 
minute periods weekly are devoted to 
class work and five credits a year are 
allowed. 

"In the elementary schools we have 
600 orchestral players and about 500 
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preparing themselves on the various 
instruments of the modern symphony 
orchestra," writes Edwin C. Knutzen, 
director at Seattle, Wash. "In the 
combined high school orchestras we 
have about 250 players. I have or- 
ganized an all-city school orchestra 
composed of 50 of the best players in 
the grades. I believe orchestra train- 
ing develops discipline more than a 
good many other subjects in our cur- 
iculum." 



MEMBERSHIP RENEWALS 

One of the really big jobs of the 
Conference is the one which falls to 
the lot of the Treasurer. It is his 
duty to collect and disperse the in- 
come of the Conference, and this is 
no small task, when one considers 
the fact that it must be collected 
from some 1,860 individuals. You 
will help the treasurer and the Con- 
ference if you will sit down NOW 
and write a check for $2.00 for your 
membership renewal. Don't put it 
off. The new Treasurer is Mr. A. 
Vernon McFee, Johnson City, Ten- 
nessee. DO IT NOW! 



Los Angeles has had its high school 
bands and orchestras for years, al- 
ways with credits toward graduation, 
according to Mrs. Gertrude B. Par- 
sons, head of the music department of 
Polytechnic high schol. There are 14 
high schools in the city, each with or- 
chestras and bands ranging from 25 
to 45 students. Members of these or- 
ganizations are prepared in elementary 
school orchestras. Varying credits 
are allowed, both for ensemble work 
and private lessons outside. 

Between 300 and 400 pupils com- 
pose the three large orchestras in the 
senior and junior high schools of 
Lansing, Mich. Pupils in the junior 
high schools may elect free class les- 
sons on any brass or reed instrument 
or violin. 

The St. Louis school system has 61 
elementary school orchestras and eight 



high school orchestras, also 35 violin 
classes from which great results are 
anticipated and which may expand to 
the woodwind instruments. The work 
is exceedingly popular and has ex- 
panded enormously in the last five 
years. 

Indianapolis, Ind., has 150 students 
in high school bands, 130 in high 
school orchestras and 160 in grammar 
school orchestras, a total of 440. In- 
struction is given by a regular staff of 
teachers and full credit is allowed for 
outside study. 

Two hundred and fifteen pupils 
above the fourth grade receive les- 
sons in violin at 10 cents per lesson at 
Sheboygan, Wis. Poor pupils are al- 
lowed the use of city-owned instru- 
ments. The high school orchestra is 
directed by Theodore Winkler, super- 
visor of music, and plays many dif- 
ficult selections. 

Baltimore has 23 school orchestras 
including eight in the elementary 
schools with a total of 325 pupils. 
Two credits per year are allowed for 
orchestra work in the senior high 
schools. Once each year an additional 
orchestra, known as the High Schools' 
Orchestra, gives a public concert in 
conjunction with the High Schools' 
Chorus. 

Elsie M. Shaw informs the writer 
that St. Paul, Minn., has four high 
school orchestras with an enrollment 
of 122 and 20 elementary school or- 
chestras with an enrollment of 200. 

Detroit, Mich., has an orchestra in 
each of its ten high schools, also a 
technical high school where 22 stu- 
dents are doing vocational work in 
music, according to Thomas Chilvers, 
supervisor of music. The same credit 
is given for music as for other studies. 
Auburn, Me., with a population of 
17,000 has 70 players in its element- 
ary and high schools orchestras, also 
small organizations of grade pupils 
training as feeders for these larger 
groups. "We take our players once a 
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year to a larger city to hear the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra," writes E. S. 
Piker, the director of music. 

Public school orchestra work is 
highly beneficial in many ways, ac- 
cording to W. W. Thomas, superinten- 
dent of schools of Springfield, Mo. 
The work has made itself felt as a 
disciplinary drill ; in practice the pupil 
gains in poise and the self-respect 
which comes from actual accomplish- 
ment. 

Everett Allyn Moses, supervisor at 
Grand Fork, N. D., is a pioneer in 
public school orchestra-band work and 
during the past two years his high 
school symphony orchestra of 45 
pieces has won the North Dakota state 
music contest, his 60 piece high school 
band during the same period taking 
one first and one second prize. Grand 
Forks has a municipal music system 
that provides free instruction to school 
children, student organizations and 
training of civic musical organizations. 
Two hundred and one orchestra-band 
pupils are enrolled in the schools there. 
Oakland, Calif., has 1,871 pupils en- 
rolled in instrumental music as fol- 
lows : Orchestras, 780 ; bands, 395 ; 
ensemble (where there are not enough 
instruments to be registered as an or- 
chesetra) 172; piano, 650; violin (ele- 
mentary schools) 714, (high schools) 
129. The above information is sup- 
plied by the director of music, Glenn 
H. Woods. 



Splendid New 

SCHOOL MUSIC 
MATERIAL 

BEST SELLING CHORUSES: Pr. 

Swift Over the Waters — 2 part....Porter $0.12 

Days of Youth — S. A. B Sherwood .10 

Pirates' Chorus — S. A. B Huffer .10 

Sailor's Slumber Song — Unison or 2 part 

Fine for Boys Porter .12 

Sailor's Life — Unison chorus with refrain 
for either 3 part treble or Mixed, ad lib 

Porter .10 

Away, Away! — Unison or 2 part. Excel- 
lent for boys Blake .12 

Boat Race — Unison or 2 part. Good for 

boys Porter .12 

Song of the Sea — S. A. B Blake .15 

Summer Day — Unison and 2 part Porter .12 

Violets — S. A. B Blake .12 

Venetian Boat Song — Unison (or solo) 

and 2 part chorus Porter .12 

Victor's Song — Unison with S. A .B. Re- 
frain Porter .10 

Italia Beloved — S. A. B Donizetti .12 

Discontented Violets — S. A. B Porter .12 

Shepherd's Dream — S. A. B Porter .15 

Skating — S. A. B Bennet .10 

The Chase — Unison or 2 part Porter .12 

Shepherd Boy — Unison, or Solo, and 2 

part chorus Porter .15 

Gladsome Song — 2 part Porter .15 

Hail to America — Unison, 2 or 3 part 

Chorus with accompaniment Huffer .12 

Also published for Orchestra and Band. 
All parts harmonize. 

MUSIC NOTE BOOKS, PADS, Etc. 

Warner's Students Blank Music Book 

(24 pages) $0.10 

Warner's Academy Blank Music Book 

(24 pages) io 

Warner's Harmony Students Blank Mu- 
sic Book io 

Warner's Students Music Pad (50 

sheets ) 15 

Warner's Harmony Sheets (100 sheets 
Ruled on both sides) 30 

BAND BOOKS 

McCosh's Very Easy Band Book — Full 

instrumentation. Price per copy $0.25 

Send for Complete List, Catalogs, Samples, Etc. 

THE CHART MUSIC PUBLISHING HOUSE 

26 Quincy Street Chicago 



"HIGH SCHOOL MUSIC TEACHING" 

By GIDDINGS AND BAKER 
A Practical Book Relating to the Teaching of HIGH SCHOOL MUSIC 

in All of Its Phases 

PRICE $2.00 EACH 

Earl L. Baker, 3800 Columbus Ave., Minneapolis, Minn., Publisher 



SUMMER 
SCHOOL 



Miss CAROLYN ALCHIN will teach at the University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley, Cat., during the Summer Session. 
Assistant Teacher, MISS INA DAVIDS ot Manual Arts High 

School, Los Angeles, Cal. 
COURSES OF STUDY— 

Three Grades ot Harmony, Two Crades of Ear Training, 
Form and Analysis. 
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